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mediators between the West and the East, conveying the
heritage of Hellenistic ideas to Central and Eastern Asia,
and transmitting valuable goods and plants to the
Mediterranean area/

The latter included silk, and much later the silkworm,
which reached Persia in the fifth,, and Constantinople in the
sixth, centuries of our era.

At the same time there were routes by sea and land between
India and China, along which went not only ambassadors
and traders, but also the missionaries who converted China
to Buddhism.

Intercourse between China and Western Asia continued
throughout the Middle Ages. Many fragments of porcelain
of the late T'ang period (ninth century) have been found
in Mesopotamia, while Persian influence is evident in Chinese
art of the same period. In the twelfth century we find
Chinese influence transforming the old Persian art forms
(G. D. Hornblower in Islamic Culture^ 1931, p. 599; 1932,
p. 76). The Mongols, whose empire in the thirteenth century
extended from the Pacific to Poland, kept up the connexion
between East and West. They introduced to Europe the
Chinese art of block-printing.

During the whole period when Chinese civilization was
on the upgrade, and long after it reached its prime, China
was in continuous contact with the civilizations to the west
and south. The attitude of deliberate isolation and of
hostility to foreigners was only adopted during the last few
centuries, the centuries of decline.

We see then that the great empires of the East, with their
oft-changing frontiers, covered the whole of Asia except
the extreme north, as well as Egypt and South-eastern Europe,
rendering this vast region to a great extent one single cul-
ture area, throughout which new ideas, new processes, and
new materials were continuously circulating. And what of